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VI. — On the Text and Interpretation of certain Passages in 
the Agamemnon of Aeschglus. 

By W. W. GOODWIN, 

ELIOT PROFESSOR OF GREEK LITERATURE IK HARVARD UNIVERSITT. 

These remarks on the Agamemnon of Aeschylus are sub- 
mitted in an honest desire to throw light into some of the 
dark corners of this greatest of ancient tragedies. They are 
made in the full knowledge of the fact — of which indeed only 
very superficial scholars can be ignorant at this day — that 
there are still many passages of the Agamemnon which no 
skill of scholars has ever been able to clear up, and which 
will probably always remain a battle-ground for critics. 

There is one source of knowledge to which many will think 
it is no longer of any avail to turn for new light on Aeschylus: 
1 mean the manuscripts. The list of these is easily given, so 
far as the Agamemnon is concerned. The Medicean with its 
two copies, all sadly mutilated and containing less than a 
quarter of the Agamemnon ; the two Venetian fragments ; 
the Florentine and the Farnese, the only two which contain 
the whole tragedy ; — these are the whole. And it might 
reasonably be thought that the careful collations of the older 
scholars had exhausted the resources of these few manuscripts 
and left them (to use Bentley's expression) like " squeezed 
oranges." I will first give a few exam[)les to show that this 
is not entirely correct. A short inspection of the Codex 
Venetus (616 in the Library of St. Mark), containing Agam. 
1-45 and 1095 to the end, showed that some gleanings yet 
remained in that fragment. In vs. 1106 this MS. reads plainly 
TO fiTi ^cV"', i. e. 7-0 fii) ilSeyai. Although this reading is adopted 
in many modern editions, it is always given as an emendation 
(see Paley's and Weil's notes). Hermann says : " Omnes [i. e. 
codices] , t6 fi dlii-au . . . Apertum est aut deesse negationem, 
aut ineptum esse Xoyw." Others, as Schneidewin, accept to fi 
dUvai on the authority of the MSS., and explain or emend to 
avoid the inconsistency which Hermann points out. Again, 
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in vs. 1127 many editors accept ftiXayxcp^ in the belief that 
this is the original reading of the Medicean, which now has 
fieXayKifMui with v written over the final «. But the first reading 
of the MS. was clearly -oiy, which was made -wc by correction 
and was afterwards restored by a third hand. Recent editors 
doubt whether wopOe'iv or noOtiv is the reading of the Codex 
Florentinus in vs. 342 (see Hermann's and Paley's notes), 
and Hermann accepts TroOeiv partly on the authority of his 
collation of that MS., saying " idque ex Flor. mihi enotatum 
est." But nodc'iv is really found in no MS. at all, the Floren- 
tine (like all the others) having vopdeiy beyond question. 
Hermann cites the Codex Florentinus as authority for the 
singular reading in vs. 345, deoig S' av a/x7rXoic»)roe cl fioKm, whei'e 
I have copied the reading of this MS. (I think correctly) 
Oane S'oi'a/jxXocjjroe- I am at least confident that there is no 
breathing or other mark over the syllable a^. I can hardly 
believe that Hermann's reading could ever have been adopted 
into any text had it not been for this supposed authority. 
Apart from the sense, av (belonging to yt'iotro) would be in an 
absolutely anomalous position thus imbedded in the protasis, 
which could be defended by nbne of the ordinary examples of 
double or triple av in long sentences, still less by the formula 

ovK oTSa ap f.l, as in EdRIP. Med. 941, ou/.- olS' av el neiiraifn. 

Besides, the sense of the MSS. reading, Otoic 2' avafirrXaKJjToe ci 
fwXoi (TTpaTOQ, but (evoi) supposing the army to reach home 
ivithout offending the Gods (as suggested in vss. 338-342), 
seems best suited to the thought of the following lines, in which 
Clytemnestra darkly hints that a reckoning awaits the victors 
after their arrival at Argos, even though they may not incur 
new wrath of the Gods by sacrilegious plundering at Troy. 

The passages which I have selected for discussion belong 
chiefly to the large class in which it seems to me that the 
readings of the manuscripts have been needlessly called in 
question, and my object is therefore in great part a defence of 
the manuscript text. In many cases I fear that my attempt 
will seem both heretical and abortive to older students of 
Aeschylus, who have generally assumed that certain passages 
are corrupt, and to whom the emended text has in a measure 
become the vulgate. 
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1. Vss. 105—107: m yap BeoOtv icaTairvtUi wti6i) fioXwitv, aXKav 
iTVfi<l>vroe ality. Most rccent editors read fioXnay depending on 
veiHii, and uXk^ depending on aiifi^vroQ, omitting the comma. 
Hermann reads aXu^ and retains fioXway, but he takes uXk^ 
iTvfujjvros aliiy in the scnsc of the time that the war has lasted, 
and puts it in apposition with mtBi> to express id quo niteretur 
ea fiduda. Other interpretations may be found in Paley's 
and in Weil's notes. It seems to me that the emendations 
are far more difficult to explain than the reading of the MSS. 
as given above. In this reading it is hard to see what there 
is in either sense or construction to which almost all editors 
have taken exception. The asyndeton and the chiastic order 
both suit the sense, and we may translate as follows : " For 
still (i. e. after these many years of waiting) persuasion from 
the Gods inspires me with song ; still even my old age (liter- 
ally ' the time that has grown with me ' for ' the time that 
I have lived') inspires me with strength (to sing)." The first 
clause was clearly so understood by the Medicean scholiast 

who says : irclOei yap fie »; irapii dcwv iridTiQ fiiXirtiy icai Xiytty vri eu 
Trftu^ovan' ol 'ArptlSat u<roy avo Tov arfficiov. The meaning of 

avfi<j}VTOQ aiuiv (sc. /lot) and the construction of oXkuv with 
(,arc<ri'£i£( are indicated by the succeeding scholion: i yap 

aiififvTOQ fjot alijy — o citti tu yiipac — Sta Ti/y etc BeuvQ weiOui ftoXirliy fwi 
Kai aXi;i)y caraTrvtj* o eariv, el koi yepwy etfil, ofiiac fieXxpu) to. yeyoyora' 
TrevmOa yap on fic Tripac avra a^uvatv ol deal. The WOrds Stn... 

neSw here show a reading and interpretation of the first clause 
wliich we cannot reconcile with any possible form of the words 
TTeidio fwXvav. Palcy suggcsts that this scholiast may have read 
TTftOm, but his version would require also koI aXKuy or aXKav re. 
In the Medicean TeSi> and iJtoXvav have been changed by a 
later hand to veiOu) and fuX-Kav. Weil gives noXvuv as the 
reading of the first hSnd ; but I feel confident that my own 
collation is correct here. Perhaps izeSib may confirm Paley's 
suspicion about weSol. The use of avfi<j>vTos ali)v (sc. fxoi) in 
tlie sense of the time (oi* age") which has grown with me is 
well illustrated by Agam. 894 : <i/i^( aoi irudt) ipSiaa vXelu tov 
avveiilovTVQ -j^povov, i. e. more accidents than could have 
occurred dtiring the time I was sleeping {the time sleeping with 
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me being used for the time I was sleeping'). See also Eumen. 
286: xP^*""^ Kadalpei vavra y t) p a (t k la v b/xov. Hermann quotes 
also Soph. Oed, Col. 7 : b xpo''"c Kvyi)y fioK-poc, and ,Oed. Tyr. 
1082 : ol avyytvuQ unveq. It may be added that in the former 
clause in means even now, after ten years^ waiting for the 
fulfilment of the predictions, referring to the omen of the two 
eagles and the hare, of which the choms are about to 'sing, 
and the interpretation of it by Calchas ; the faith of the 
chorus in the Gods and in the ultimate fulfilment of the 
predictions still remains unshaken. In the second clause m 
refers to the chorus still having strength afforded even by 
their old age, d cni yipbiv elfil. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to say that the wliole passage in question, in., .niwr, is a pure 
parenthesis, the following Sttuq. . .ircfnrct being the development 
of the idea first expressed by oSwi- kparoe, etc., in tlie leading 
clause. 

2. Vss. 249-254. No passage in Aesch3'lus has been read 
and explained in a greater variety of ways than this. Between 
Hermann's to TfWKXveii' S" >;\i'o-(»' wpoxatpiru) (ro //f'Woi' being joined 
with the ])receding sentence) and Paley's ro fiiWoy S' Ivti ol 
yivoiT <*()' Xuo-ie, wpoxa'piTU) there is room for an infinite amount of 
conjecture and ingenuity. A few recent editors, Schneidewin, 
Weil, and Enger (1874), adopt a reading which is essentially 
that of the Farnese M.^. in all except the last vei'se ; but none, 
I believe, now venture to retain the reading of the best M.SS. 
through the whole passage. As the text i.s so much in ques- 
tion, I give (from my own collation) the exact readings of 
the three principal MS.^. in the first part of- the passage. 
The following is the text of tlie Mcdicean (the words and 
coloji within the brackets being added by a later hand in 
blacker ink) : 

!-ii>Ii(kii 

t—iytvoir' av kM-oi^ 7rpox<ttpiru 

The Oxford fac-simile of this manuscript (ed. by Merkel, 1871) 
fails to mark the interpolation in ro 2t wpoKXven; and no one 
(to my knowledge) has noticed that the colon after fjiWor 
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is a part of the interpolation. Indeed, the total absence of 
punctuation in the Medicean is an important part of the 
record. 
The Flm-entine MS. reads : 

f'lKa lU Tolc ficv iraBoiiacv fiaSilv, 
lirtpptiret to /icMov. rt) de TrpnKXvecv, eael 
■yivotr' aif KXt'Oig^ irpoxdip^Tu, 

The reading of Vcn. A (468), so far as it could be deciphered, 
seemed to agree with that of the Florentine, and it is so given by 
Hermann. In 1872 the words between -irpoMety and 5rpox«<p/rw 
were no longer visible, even in the sunlight. 

The reading of the Farnese MS. is as follows : 

AiKa <St role j"^" Traffoiaiv ftafleiv 

fzipptzet. T« filTiKov 

tTTel yimiT' av KXvnig, wpoxatpho. 

The words 70 Se npoKXiety had evidently been introduced into 
the text before the Florentine and Venetian MSS. were copied, 
so that these latter have t6 fiiWoy joined with fiaOe'ty ImppiTra, 
while Tu jrpokXwfu' takes its place as the object of kXvois. But 
this construction of to vpot:\vuv is as fatal to the sense as the 
introduction of to U vpoMny into the text at all is to the 
metre, which is in perfect agreement with that of the strophe 
without those words. It is obvious that the only construction 
which the original copyist of the Medicean could have had in 
mind in that which the copyist of the Farnese MS. (probably 
Triclinius) adopted in his text, either by conjecture or from 
some purer source than the interpolated Medicean text. Of 
coui-se, (.niyiioiT in the Medicean is only a slip of the pen or 
the ear for tVti yivoiT, and we thus have the construction to 
/.UWoy tVfi yiroiT av kXvoiq, which requires only S' after ^iWoy 
to make both sense and metre complete. Davies objects to 
this reading on the ground that i-Ttl yivon av is not a possible 
construction. But the construction is ro fiiWov kXvoiq av iirei 
yivoi-o, you can hem' of the future when it coines, the assimi- 
lating force of k-\i'/oic (a force which is especially strong in 
jioetry) causing what would otherwise be IreiSav yivrirai to 

become l-n-ci yivono. Tllis is like rcdvairjv 0T€ ftoi firjKiTi. ravra 
fiiXot (MiMN. I. 2) and wc airoXoiTO Kat iiWoc u Tic TOiavra ye pii^oi 
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(OdysB. I. 47), where assimilation alone makes the optatives 
more natural. Indeed, this example is a strong confirmation 
of the position on the whole subject of assimilation and its 
effect on moods which is maintained in the paper on " Shall 
and Should in Protasis," Transactions for 1876, pp. 102, 103. 
There is the same difficulty in translating yooiro here in 
English that is felt in translating fii\oi or pei^m, above ; and 
for the same reason. The position of iiy, where a comma 
might precede, is not objectionable so long' as t<) fxiWov, which 
is a part of the clause containing ay, precedes the particle, and 
eirei yivoiT is Only an inserted clause. See Abist. Pac. 137 : 
c(\\', <2i fxeX', til' fioi (TiTiwy inrXdy iSei- The general principle that 
«'()' cannot be the first word in a clause, even after a comma, 
is subject to this limitation, not to speak of others. 

The Medicean scholiast who wrote against vs. 249 roTc fiev 
TrcTioydotny it ^iV) Sidum to ^ade'iv evidently had the original 
construction in mind. But the following note, SiVijr yap Soi-rtc 
^afdayovat tu fiiXXor, must come from some one who joined ti) 
jLte'Woc with naOe'w in the text. When to ^iXXof is rightly taken 
with the following words, it will also be the natural subject of 
TTpoxatptTu), which TO irpoKXvew could hardly be. 

In vs. 253 all MSS. and editions agree in 'iirof St tw vpoaTevtw. 
If the interpolated t6 U TrpoKXieiv is left out of the text, ti) 
Trpoxaipeiy (sc. to ^eXXoy) will be the Subject; i. e.for the future, 
to be dismissed (bid farewell) before it comes is just as well 
('iaov') as lamenting it before it comes, for it will surely come, 
whichever we do. When, however, to M wpunXvcw was added, 
it was taken as subject here, and the meaning was supposed 
to be hearing the future beforehand is equivalent to bewailing 
it beforehand, on the ground that it must be full of sorrow. 
The later scholiast on this verse has this idea when he say.s : 

(') yap npoyiyyuiTKivy to fxiXXoi' Kai TrpotrTeva^ti, Indeed, it is highly 
probable that t<)Sc wpoKXveir was first written in the margin as 
the subject (understood) oi'taoy laTiv, as it only adds confusion 
to all the other constructions. 

A greater difficulty comes in the last line. Here there is 
little or no dissent among recent editors from the emendations 
of Wellauer and Hermann, TUf>o%' yUp ij^ei trvyopOpor avyalc, for 
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avi'opOdi' otiraTf (Mcd. and Veil.). For irvi'opOoy Flor. and Parn. 
have avfupupov. The words aiivopOpov avyaig are sometimes 
understood as referring to the actual rays of the morning 
sun (just about to rise), sometimes to the metaphorical 
sunlight which is expected to break upon the darkness of 
uncertainty in which the Argives at home have been living. 
The objections to avyopOoy ai/ra'ig are, first, that myopOSg does 
not elsewhere occur, and secondly and chiefly, that avra'tg 
cannot be referred to the distant r£x»'a« without great violence 
to the sense and still greater obscurity. But awopSog (or 
perhaps alivopdog), though a ana^ uprjiiivov, is 110 morc so than 
avi'ofSpoQ, and is, moreover, amply justified by the compounds 
(it'opOoc, upright, with the cognate verb avopOAio, set upright 
again, and eiopOoe with c^op06<o. We have the verb awopOou) in 
Arrian (see Lexicon); and an adjective (rvyopOue, coincident with, 
would naturally be expected. Compare avyofiiXoe, avftfterpot, 
iTvvolvQ, and other such compounds of avv. A word thus 
analogically formed, and found in the Mediccan MS. of 
Aeschylus, is not open to objection as a nirai, t'ipt}fiivov, provided 
it suits the sense of the passage. (See also 6, below.) We 
come now to auraTc, which cannot be referred to anything 
nearer than rixvai Ka\x"»''"<'c in vs. 248. But those terrible 
words rt'xvat It KaKxavTOQ ovi: uKpavrm, following the minutc 
description of the preparations for the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and taking the place of an account of the sacrifice itself, 
suddenly bring before the mind the awful reality which faces 
the chorus as they think of the condition of things. These 
words give unity to the whole choral song, and show more 
plainly than any exact language could have done that the 
Argive state now stands on the brink of a new gulf of horrors, 
which may well exceed all the ancient horrors of the house 
of Felops. Let us trace the course of thought which runs 
through the whole chorus, that we may see more clearly the 
exact relation of the verse in question to the whole. The 
first stasimon and the lyric parodos (from vs. 104) form in 
subject a single ode. 

The chorus first describe the omen which was seen as 
the Argives marched forth to Troy, two eagles devouring a 
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pregnant hare. This Calchas interpreted as portending the 
capture and destruction of Troy by the Argives. But, witli 
an ominous reserve, he fears only that some divine displeasure 
may cast a gloom over the bright prospect ; for Artemis is 
watching with envious eyes her father's winged hounds, the 
two eagles, and the two sons of Atreus whom they represent, 
and she "loathes the eagles' banquet." And as Artemis, 
the friend of all the beasts of the field, is asking her father 
Zeus to fulfil what the prodigy portends, the bad as well as 
the good, so the prophet in turn prays Apollo to prevent his 
sister from detaining the Argive fleet by any contrary winds, 
which he fears she may do in her eagerness for " a new sacrifice, 
a lawless one, of which no man can partake, a kindred worker 
of strife, that fears not man." " For," Calchas adds with 
double significance at the close, " child-avenging wrath (i. e. 
the wrath that avenges a child's murder) abides firm, terrible, 
ever rising afresh, haunting (directing) the house, treacherous, 
ever remembering." To the Argive chieftains just setting 
forth for Troy this was terrible enough, as reminding them of 
the vengeance that still was due for the murder of the children 
of Thyestes ; while to the chorus, who quote it after ten years, 
it has gained a new and more terrible meaning through the 
" new sacrifice " at Aulis. To the chorus, therefore, and to 
the audience — who know even more than the chorus — these 
last words of Calchas pronounce the doom of the guilty race. 
The vague forebodings of the prophet — his fear lest some 
divine power might possibly darken the prospect, lest Artemis 
might detain the fleet, lest this detention might in some way 
cause " a new sacrifice" — had all been realized in the fullest 
sense ; a child, the darling daughter of the King of Men, bad 
been sacrificed to the father's ambition ; and now nothing 
could save the race of Atreus from the double retribution of 
" child-avenging wrath." In this state of mind, with the 
hope of victory thus darkly clouded by the sure approach of 
retributive justice, the chorus again sing, in harmony with 

the words of the prophet, a'iXivov, a'iXivov dirt, TO h' tv viKaroi 

(vss. 104-159). 
The chorus now invoke the aid of Zeus, the only power 
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wliich can relieve them from the load of anxiety which 
oppresses them. Urauos and Kroiios, the elder divinities, 
are past and gone ; but he who calls on the name of Zeus 
witli willing heart shall gain perfect wisdom. But the law of 
Zeus makes wisdom the result of suffering ; the " trickling 
of drops of torturing recollection before the heart in sleep" 
sobers men often in spite of themselves. And it is on the 
whole a gracious boon that this is so (vss. 160-183). 

Then, by a sudden transition, the chorus describe the conflict 
in the mind of Agamemnon Avhen he is told that his daughter's 
life is demanded by the army as a sacrifice to appease Artemis 
and still tlic opposing winds. lie yields to the demand and 
to his own eagerness for victory. Then follows the graphic 
account of the preparations for the unnatural sacrifice, the 
maiden's prayers and cries to her father for help, the lifting 
of the victim "like a kid" upon the altar, her falling robes, 
the gags which ciieckcd her voice, and then her speechless 
appeal to tlie licroes whom slic had often seen as her father's 
guests ; Iphigenia lies upon tiie altar, ready for the sacrificial 
knife, " beautiful as a picture" (vss. 184-246). But here the 
chorus suddenly pause, and the last scene is left to be imagined. 
Tliey say : 

" But ivhat follotved ive saiv not, and we tell it not. But 
[we do say] the. j)ro2yhetic arts of Calchas must bring fulfilment 
(i. e. the vague horror of his predictions in vss. 147-155 must 
surely be realized). But [it is only by actual experience that 
we shall ever knoiv what penalty is to be exacted for the 
sacrifice of Ipliigenia, for] Justice brings knowledge within the 
reach of those, [only] who have suffered (judei puOoi;'); the 
future you can hear of when it comes; before that bid it 
farewell, and this is as well as to lament it beforehand ; for 
[whatever we do] it tvill come out clear and 2)lain in full accord 
with these (prophetic arts)." 

It seems to uie that no one can thus take a connected view 
of the whole song without feeling that the interpretation here 
given to the transmitted text of tiie last verses is not merely 
possible l)ut highly appropriate. There is a special force in 
a'vTa'ir, referring to the solemn words rix''"' &" KakxavToc om 
11 
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i'tkfHitToi with emphasis at the end of a sentence which hegins 
as parenthetical, but which thus leads the thought at the 
close back to the point from whicii it digressed. The gender 
of uvra'iq, moreover, makes the I'efcrence to rixfai much clearer 
in Greek than it can be made in English by our vague "them" 
or " these." Indeed, the ambiguity which we feel here can 
hardly be said to extend to the Greek. 

The emended reading <Tliiof>!)p<iy aiyuic, understood literally, 
with the rays of the cominff morning (orietur cum luce solis 
eventus, Hermann), implying that the mystery is to be cleared 
up at sunrise, cannot give the correct meaning if ru /liWoi' has 
been rightly explained above. For " the future " here includes 
not merely the question of the capture of Troy (which was 
to be decided at once), but tilso and chiefly the dreadful ques- 
tion of the doom impending over the race which had spread 
the Thyestean banquet and had sacrificed a royal princess on 
the altar of its ambition. This last question, as the chorus 
have said, can be decided only after the knowledge of the 
future has come through suffering ; it is this knowledge that 
the chorus will bid farewell, for they have as yet no susi)icion 
of the immediate doom which awaits Agamemnon on his 
return. The thought furthest from the minds of the chorus 
is that the coming dawn is to settle this tei-riblc question. 
This interpretation is therefore opposed to the obvious sense 
of the preceding words. It is perhaps to avoid this that some 
recent editors understand the "ra)'s of dawn" metaphorically, 
not of the morrow's sunrise, but of the future emerging from 
the darkness of futuiity into the light of the present. In this 
view we have merely a strong expression for " the future will 
come to light plain and clear." As this cannot be called 
impossible, two questions arise : first, whether this interpret- 
ation is better suited to the whole sense of the passage 
than the one proposed above, which adds the idea that the 
future wliich is to come out "clear" must accord with the 
prophecy of Calchas ; secondly, whether, if this is preferred, 
it is so superior to the sense afforded by the manuscript 
reading that it must be purchased by introducing into the 
text two conjectures, one a (nrat, tii>r)fiipoy. I cannot doubt 
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what answer will be given to these questions by unbiassed 
scholars, or by those who will reconsider their opinions from 
the beginning on a passage about which they have already 
made up their minds. 

T have felt that the importance of these verses, which 
determine the final turn of thought in one of the grandest of 
lyric songs, and greatly affect the whole impression which 
the ode makes, is a sufficient justification of the space given 
to the discussion of them. 

3. Vss. 931-943. These verses stand thus in the manu- 
scripts (not to notice unessential variations) : 

KA. Koi ^lyv TvtV el—p f/y izapa yvu/o/v kjio', 

AT. }yu/i)/v jicv laOi /ifj (hnipOefinvv-' i/ie. 

KA. 7/i'^<i> fleo7f (hlofic hv rj(V ppfip.tv 7a^t ; 

AT. el—tp r/i*, cir^wf ;' ^v 70(V e^eiTrav ri^o^ 

KA. Ti (V av ihKei mti Tlfilnuoc, fi tM' i/vivei'; (0:!.-|) 

AT. t:v TTtuKp.ot^ av Kapra fiot jiijvai iSoKel 

KA. fxrj vvv -ov av6(HJ~Eiov aiAenftiji; ^i6ioi>. 

\ T. <i"'ll"l y f'l"'<>i (h/iioO/Mix jityn aOlvei. 

KA. tV I'l^iU'i/m^ }•' oi'K i:~ii^yXog 7Tt7,et. 

AT. ov Toi yvvntKoi; wtiv 'i/icl/)eiv /tnx>K- {'Mi)) 

KA. Toig 6' o?,jiio/t; ye k<u ro ftKuGthu TrpfTret. 

AT. 7/ h'al ai: 7//j'(5f (V/prng rtei^ ; 

KX. iT/dnh' h'/iuTor /itvToi -ape^ ;* tKi^iv t/ioi. 

In the interpretation of these much-disputed verses, I differ 
from Paley, where he has expressed his opinion, chiefly in 
regard to vs. 933 (90(J Paley) ; but it is impossible to discuss 
a single verse of a arixo^tv'Jia by itself. In the speech just 
finished, Agamemnon has expressed a decided repugnance to 
making himself a mark for divine vengeance, after his great 
victory, by walking into his palace upon a path spread with 
purple embroideries. He is well aware of his danger, already 
hinted at by the chorus : rwi' -o\vi:-iyii>v ya/> ovi: ao-WTrot Bcoi (vs. 
461), and ru c vKei>i:6rtos ev KXiietv jSapv (vs.469) ; and his mind 
cannot be entirely free from anxious recollections of Aulis and 
Iphigenia. Clytemuestra, who is still more awake to the 
importance of the crisis, is determined that her husband's 
last act shall be one of defiance against the Gods. But it is a 
time for coaxing and for arguments (especially ad homhiem'), 
not for open quarrelling with her husband. She therefore 
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says (vs. 931) : " Now don't say you woij-'t walk on the 
embroideries, and so go against my wishes." 1 think that /(/; 
stands after its verb merely to make Trapa yni/jiji- ifwl more 
prominent and to show that the interference with her pet 
plan for the king's reception is what she has most at heart. 
The poet says Trapa yi'w/ujr Ifini (rather than e/ji;!') as he might 
have said wapa yviifir)v kfioi itiTit', it is against my tvishes or not 
to my mind, opposed to Kara yrw^iji' inoi itrrii'. lu this vcrsc 
yyu>ijr)y mcaus tvish, hope (cf. Dem. 01. I. § 16, p. 1-4: av n 
fx)] Kara yiw/itiji' k/3j() ; but in the next verse (032) Agamemnon 
repeats the word with emphasis, giving it a slightly different 
turn by the change in expression. He says: " As to y>w/i»/, 
please understand that I shall not let my purpose (yiw/iiji) 
be weakened." This leaves Clytcmnestra where she began ; 
and she now tries a new style of argument, addressed to his 
sense of shame: "Could you possibly liave vow^ed to tiie Gods 
in some time of fear that you would act thus?" The form 
of the question implies, with bitter sarcasm: "Surely you, 
Agamemnon, could never have had a moment of terror in 
which you could make such a vow I " Agamemnon has 
already (vs. 924) said that walking on embroideries is £/<«< 
jikv ouSo/(wc aiEf <i>t>ftov. But he now replies with dignity and 
apparent firmness : " If ever a man declared a decision knowing 
perfectly what he was about, I have done it now." Hermann 
says of r/Xoc here : " Sic dictum ut sit pro dccreto." This 
reply suits perfectly the meaning which I have given to the 
preceding verse, and is not at all open to the objection which 
Professor Kennedy (Journal of Philology, vii. 13, p. 17) makes 
to Mr. Paley's similar version, that it " is no reply to the 
previous words of Clytemnestra: it is a mere repetition of his 
refusal, ' No, 1 won't,' in another form, rudely ignoring what 
his wife had said." Mr. Paley had omitted the interrogation- 
mark at the end of vs. 933 (906) and translated : " You ivould 
have vowed to the gods to act thus in time of fear, i. e. you are 
pursuing a course more like one in peril than a victor." But 
if we suppose Clytemnestra to have just suggested the possi- 
bility (or rather the impossibility) of Agamemnon's having 
been frightened into a vow tliat he would act witli humility 
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if he should ever capture Troy, tlie dignified reply of her 
husband is just what would be expected. 

A third argument is now tried. Agamemnon is asked what 
Priam would have done if lie had gained so glorious a victory; 
and he replies that Priam would undoubtedly have walked on 
embroideries. After lie has been further asked to disregard 
human censure, and has replied that tlie voice of the people 
still has miglity pow-er, Clytemnestra tells him tliat it is not 
desii'able to escape the <i>%y<>c of men, for " lie who is unenvicd 
is not an enviable man," i.e., he who escapes (jiOuroe is not the 
object of iijXoc (is not i^yXw-uc'). It seems as if Agamemnon 
here decided that he was no match for his wife in " cliopping 
logic," and that it would be better on the whole to make no 
more ungracious objection to her plan for ins reception ; and 
yet liis scruples were by no means' overcome, as appears in 
vss. 944-949, below. He shows his disposition to yield (as 
he had doubtless often yielded before) by saying: " It is not 
like a woman to be so eager for a fight as you are." The 
queen rejilies, now sure of her point : " It becomes the pros- 
perous to submit even to defeat," i. e., they can afford to yield 
a point like this. Agamemnon rejoins, partly in scorn, but 
chiefly in jest : " Is this the kind of victory in a strife which 
you hold in honor," i. c, the victory (i//.))) which consists not 
in Tu I'lKui' but in n] I't^dir.'Ad. He speaks as if >iV»; could be the 
equivalent of both -o raar and to luaWai, as rt/xi'i is of both -v 
Tifuw and TO TtpCKrOai, and asks his wife if she adopts this 
principle for herself as well as for him. Professor Kennedy 
translates this verse : " Do you really care for victory in this 
dispute ? " This requires a change of n'/i-Je to rriaSc, which I 
cannot feel is necessary unless some objection can be urged 
against the interpretation given above. Nothing now remains 
for Clytemnestra but to ask that her husband's compliance 
may be not forced but willing. 

I should thus translate the whole passage, following the 
tlie reading of the MSS. (as given above) : 

CL. And now don't say this and disappoint my wish (j )'t')//;;i). 
AG. My purpose (jtw/zj/v) be sure I shall never weaken. 
CL. Could you ever Iiave vowed to the Gods in any time of fear that you 
would net as von now do ? 
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AG. If ever a man declared a decision Itnowing well what he was about, I 
have done it now. 

CL. But what do yon think Priam wouhl have done if he had accomplished 
what you have? (935) 

AG. I am very sure he would have walked on embroideries. 

CL. Now don't be afraid of the blame of men. 

AG. Yet the voice of the people has mighty power. 

CL. But the lot of the unenvied man is not enviable. 

AG. It surely is not womanly to be (so) eager for a fight. (940) 

CL. But it is becoming to the prosperous even to let a victory be gained over 
them. 

AG. What ! is thai the kind of victory which you hold in lionor (for yourself 
as well as for me)? 

CL. Be persuaded (I. e. never mind which kind of victory it is) : at all events 
let me prevail (here) by your consent. 

4. Vss. 102.5-1029 : 

fi (!t- /i^ TUTny/nva 
liiilpa jioiftav hi Hyuv 
tljtye jiii -y.inv ijiliiFii', 
npotpOdaaGa KajK^in 

Every student of Aeschylus knows how unsatisfactory are 
all the widely divergent opinions of editors on these verses. 
Paley's translation — " But if the appointed law of fate did 
not hinder fate from getting further assistance from the 
gods, my heart outstripping my tongue would pour out tliese 
feelings" — seems to give a literal sense of the words in a 
perfectly grammatical construction ; and his note on the last 
two verses shows, I think, that Schutz's emendation i;apSlaf 
yXUnaa is not oiily unnecessary but injurious to the sense. 
But can we rest satisfied with this interpretation of the first 
three verses? I trust that any suggestion on so obscure a 
passage will appear better than none. 

I think, first, we must certainly take ^oioa /jto'ipav in a 
reciprocal sense, like oWoc aWov; and secondly, ■n-Xt'oi' ipipety 
must mean bear away more than its due, after the analogy of 
TrXiof £'x">'> to have more than is due. llXcoy ipcpsalai is common 
in the sense have an advantage (cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 500 : n-Xt'oj' 
T; ty&i (ptpcTai) ; and a similar use of the active (pipb) is familiar, 

as in Soph. Oed. Col. 651 : ohi: oiy irepa dc y oiStV J} Xciyw <pipoiQ. 

The meaning of the passage will then be : " But did not one 
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fate appointed by the Gods (sometimes) hinder another (fate 
appointed by the Gods) from securing more than its due, my 
heart would outstrip my tongue and pour forth its present 
burden." This seems to point to a doctrine of " interference" 
between two lines of fate, by which either may be checked or 
balanced in a course which would, if unhindered, prove too 
destructive. The chorus would thus imply that this last 
desperate hope is all that they can still see to warrant them 
in hiding their feelings longer vko <rK('>T<j (vs. 1030). In 
this song the gloomy forebodings of the chorus assume a 
more definite form. The earlier songs have hinted darkly 
at coming disaster ; while the description of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, the allusions to the slaughter at Troy, and 
the fears of the consequences of human pride, all disclose 
grounds for the gravest apprehension. But these fears are 
all vague and general ; now, however, after Agamemnon has 
entered his palace, timidly Troppvpae ^rorwi', and Clytemnestra 
has assured him in bitter irony that she has at her command 
the whole Ocean to supply "purple" to the royal house, the 
chorus feel that a deed of blood is close at hand. They do 
not yet divine its nature, least of all do they suspect that 
Agamemnon was walking to his death ; but there is " murder 
in the air." The general tenor of their song is as follows : 

" Why does this hovering phantom ever flit before my 
heart, and why can I not spurn it and restore confidence to 
my soul? I have seen the Argive host set sail for Troy; and 
now with my own eyes I have witnessed its return. But still 
my heart of its own impulse sings the Fury's lyreless dirge, 
and refuses to be encouraged by hope. And I know that this 
feeling within me is not all in vain, and that it points to some 
fulfilment of my forebodings ; but yet I pray that my fears 
may prove groundless and without result. 

" Great prosperity is ever insatiate to extend its limits, 
reckless of the close neighborhood of calamity ; and liuman 
fortune as it sails onward often strikes a hidden reef. Yet 
the sacrifice of part of the cargo to save the rest may keep 
the ship from sinking and the fortunes of the house from 
falling, and one plenteous harvest averts all danger of famine. 
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But far otlierwise is it when the life-blood of a man has once 
fallen to the eartli ; this no incatitations can recall. Were 
this not so, Zeus had never stopped Aesculapius from raising 
the dead. My only hope is in the thought that one line of 
fate fixed by the Gods may sometimes interfere with another 
line of fate and so hinder it from securing too much ; were 
this not so, — had I not this desperate hope to encourage mc, — 
my heart would outstrip my tongue and pour forth its burden. 
But, as it is, I can only hide my grief in darkness, sore vexed, 
and with no hope of ever seeing order come out of this 
confusion, while my soul is burning within me." 

The passage in question thus supplies an important link in 
the chain of thought, and gives the ground on which the 
chorus decide to supjjrcss their feelings a little longer. The 
appearance of Cassandra now gives a sudden turn to the 
play, and the affrighted chorus arc for the first time made 
aware of the real danger which awaits them. 

It may be said that no such doctrine of the interference of 
two lines of fate as is here supposed can be found elsewhere 
in the Greek religion. Even if this is true, I contend that 
such a doctrine appears here by the only interpretation of the 
language which is at once plain and consistent with the 
context. It cannot be too clearly understood that the ideas 
of fate which make the Moipm the superiors of Zeus, and the 
King of the Gods merely a helpless agent in their hands, are 
not Aeschylean. Tlie verses of the Prometheus (517, 518) : 

XO, rui'rij)V apa Ztt'f tcrtf aotltvtGrcpot; ; 

represent only the threats of a defiant rebel against the whole 
divine order of the world as this was established under Zeus ; 
they refer moreover to a disaster which Zeus did avert by his 
own free-will. Greek orthodoxy — certainly the orthodoxy of 
Aeschylus — speaks plainly in the following verse (519), in 
which the chorus indignantly ask 

Tlie doctrine of Prometheus probably repi'csents a more 
ancient and gloomy view of inexorable necessity ruling both 
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Gods and men, while the later view gave the government of 
the world to a wise and beneficent personal ruler, the director 
of other subordinate rulers, who had displaced a harsher 
dominion, and whose laws were made for the best good of 
mankind in general. These laws, however, the laws of 
nature, thougli beneficent on the whole, were inexorable and 
unyielding, often bringing misery upon the innocent children 
of a guilty race as the result of ancestral crime, but still by 
tliat very misery working out the great purpose of Zeus and 
making men wise through suffering. This stern, inexorable 
course of nature's laws, which all creeds must recognize, 
whatever they may choose to call it, seems to be the Fate of 

Aeschylus, the fioTpa rtroy^fVn ik Ocuii'. The flomeric fiolpa OeHv 

or al(Tu Aioe stands in the same general relation to the more 
primitive government of the world by special interventions in 
whicli an earlier age believed. The frequent statues of Zeiic 
fiuipayi->ic which Pausauias found in different parts of Greece 
show an absorption of an ancient idea of independent fate 
into the more advanced doctrine of the sovereignty of Zeus. 
(See Pausanias i. 40. 4 ; v. 15. 5 ; viii. 37. 1 ; x. 24. 4.) 
Now, if this was the poet's view of fate, that it was the 
onward march of nature's laws, the universal laws of the 
Gods, how could he liave failed to see that the workings of 
several such laws, i. e. several lines of fate, may interfere 
with each other, like several mechanical forces, and produce 
a result which is different from any of them? In this view, 
the chorus simply express a last hope that the line of fate 
whicli seems to them to be leading directly to some new deed 
of blood may perchance be met and balanced by some other 
line of fate as yet unknown to them, so that the horrors 
which they see in prospect may be averted. 

5. Vs. 1347: uWii Kon-oxrwfitO' ar Trios (KrijiaXij fiovXtviuaTa. This 

reading of the MSS. was emended by Person to Koivwaaijxtff av 
TToie (interrogative). The emendation now generally adopted 
is that of Hermann av wwq (for a ur n-wc). The latter is 
supported by two passages of Sophocles, — aW avayKuaai Oeovg 

av fii) diXioaiv ohS' av cle SvvatT aviip, Ocd. Tvr. 281 ; and (jipaaov 
Tie iariv a v XiyijQ St jxi) (pijvti fiiyu, Philoct. 574 ; — iu both of 

12 
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which the sense makes av for dc (=£ai') of the MSS. an 
ahnost certain correction. It is, however, qnite as possible 
that ciy TTWQ in the MSS. is a mistake for ijv vuc, so that we 

should read aXXa Kon'itxrii/icO', ^r ir<i)c a<T^a\^ (iovXiiftaTu (SC. ^), 
hut let us take counsel, in case there shall prove to be any plans 
for safety, i. e. that we may adopt any plans for safety which 
there may be. This is a case of the quite common absorption 
of the apodosis in the protasis, which sometimes gives tar 
with the subjunctive the appearance of an indirect question. 

See Plat. Rep. ii. 358 B : uKovauv Ka\ Ifiov, idv aoi ravra £okp, 
hear me too, in case the same shall please you, i. e. that then 
xvK may adopt it. Here the construction is obvious ; but in 
Rep. iv. 434 a : JSe o/), lav aoi S-rep ifiol ^ui'ooi-jj, many think they 
see an indirect question, though they cannot tell us what the 
form of the direct question would be. The change of »;>' to 
ar (i^tui') in the MSS. here supposed is confirmed by three 
passages of Sophocles, — >ir (ppuaw, Traeh. 672; >> . - . 7rf)o<T9(i, 
Fra"'. 323 (Nauck) ; »vo jV -oi' ciouiTi:a\vy \a/3)/, Frag. 736, 
— ill all of which the MSS. have liv. The fui-tlier question, 
whether all four passages together do not furnish ground for 
an exception to the general doctrine that dr for tur was never 
used by the tragedians, need not be discussed here. The 
meaning of the line with the reading <> jr<.;c agrees well with 
that of the preceding verse, Tuvpyov elpyuadui cuKn fjoi l3a<n\ii.>s 

vlfJLUiyflUTl- 

6. Vs. 1599: wfno^ev, ufinhTH I' uvd a(liayiii ipHr. Hcve Ipuiv 

ii} in most modern editions changed to e^wv because ipuu in the 
sense of vomit does not occur. But Ipdi' seems amply defended 
by the compounds uxtpuw, i^ipuw, etc., and has rightly been 
restored (as I notice since reading this paper) by AVeil. An 
instance of iitpdi' in this sense is found in riierecrates (Pers. 
Frag. 2): 

'a im/d,\<i.<: flit' tft7)wi<, uva-fiuv tV iiinuMiv. 



